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What the Women Were Wearing: 
A Deposit of Early Nasca Dresses 
and Shawls from Cahuachi, Peru 


Mary Frame 


The site of Cahuachi is synonymous with the 
splendid artistic tradition of Nasca, a style known 
best through the colorful ceramics that survive 
in abundant numbers on the south coast of Peru. 
In 1998, Dr. Giuseppe Orefici (Centro Italiano 
Studi e Ricerche Archeologiche Precolombiane, 
Brescia and Nasca) and the members of Proyecto 
Nasca excavated a cache of textiles that fulfills 
expectations of what comparable textiles from 
the major ceremonial site in the Nasca heartland 
might look like. The cache includes unknown 
and little known types of garments that are richly 
embellished with feathers, painted imagery, and 
needlework. The garments are almost exclusively 
for women and provide the first evidence for the 
construction of Nasca-style dresses. Forty dresses 
and eight shawls, as well as wrapping cloths, 
edgings, straps, and paraphernalia for embell- 
ishing textiles, are included in the deposit. Nasca 
women, who have been largely invisible in the 
archaeological record, have now come into the 
light through the dresses and shawls they wore 
and buried at Cahuachi almost two millennia ago. 

Located on a tributary of the Rio Grande 
River (fig. 1), the ceremonial site of Cahuachi is 
dominated by the mounds known as the Great 
Temple and the Great Pyramid (fig. 2). The site 
has many other temple mounds, plazas, and 
architectural features whose outlines have been 
softened by time and windblown sand. To the 
north and south of the site lies a stone-strewn 
pampa, notable for the gigantic figures of animals, 
plants, lines, and trapezoids etched in its surface. 
Cahuachi and the adjacent geoglyphs, known as 
the Nasca Lines, understandably elicit hyper- 
boles from archaeologists and visitors alike, as 
the monumental site is hauntingly evocative of 
the past glories of a vanished culture. With the 
discovery of the garment deposit, the prevailing 
view of Cahuachi as a great ceremonial center can 
now be adjusted to include women, colorfully 
clad in feathered and painted clothes, as partici- 
pants in the rituals enacted there. 


4 
Rio Grande de Nasca 


Fig. 1. Map of the Nasca region of Peru. Based on Strong 1957, fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. View of Cahuachi, showing the Great Pyramid in the background. 
Photograph by Mary Frame. 
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Cahuachi Deposits 


During the twentieth century and into the twenty- 
first, systematic efforts by archaeologists to study 
the site through excavations' have been hampered 
by treasure-seekers whose illicit digs have trans- 
formed many areas of the site into a moonscape 
pocked by craters. Despite decades of intensive 
looting, archaeologists have encountered surpris- 
ing deposits of cultural materials in funerary, as 
well as non-funerary, contexts. The non-funerary 
deposits, in addition to the monumental archi- 
tecture, underscore the importance of Cahuachi 
as a ceremonial site and locus of ritual activities 
during the early phases of the Nasca tradition 
(A.D. 1-300). Deposits include caches of natural 
products, such as camelids, corn, or even human 
heads, as well as manufactured goods, such as 
cloth or pottery. 

One such deposit, discovered by archaeolo- 
gist Duncan Strong in 1952, exemplifies the ritual 
aspect of non-funerary deposits at Cahuachi. 
Strong discovered an immense textile buried in 
sterile soil to the west of the Great Temple. He 
reported that a single web of cloth, estimated to 
be 50 to 60 meters (164 to 197 feet) long and 7 
meters (23 feet) wide, had been folded and laid in 
a trench 18 meters (60 feet) long. The size of the 
cloth and the careful interment continue to 
intrigue those who contemplate the signs of ritual 
activity at Cahuachi. Perhaps, given the model of 
labor organization during the period of the Inca 
empire, we can imagine how community labor 
was organized to spin the estimated 1704 miles of 
yarn needed, and even how to weave a wide 
web of cloth with weavers ranged side by side.’ 
However, an explanation as to why a community 
would dedicate its energy and resources to 
weaving an immense cloth that is buried away 
from sight is less easy to imagine. Presumably, 
the act served a ritual end in the context of the 
belief system of the community. 

Strong’s excavation team also encountered 
deposits in the architectural fill, such as corn and 
an olla containing textile fragments. Proyecto 
Nasca, headed by Dr. Giuseppe Orefici, excavated 
an olla that contained three mantles with elabo- 
rately figured borders in 1996." Helaine Silverman, 
during her excavation, encountered deposits 
similar to those of Strong.’ Silverman suggests 
that even the fills that preceded architectural 
remodeling at Cahuachi were ritually treated, 
pointing to the patterned deposition of pottery 
and botanical remains in the fill. 

Trophy heads, both singles and multiples, 
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have been recovered from architectural fill, pits, 
and tombs at Cahuachi.’ As on the trophy heads 
depicted on pottery vessels, their lips are gener- 
ally held together by cactus spines and a carrying 
cord is attached through a hole in the skull. The 
Nasca practice of obtaining trophy heads and the 
bloody rituals that may have preceded interment 
have been a focus of scholarly interest and 
debate.’ 

Orefici, who has conducted excavations at 
or near Cahuachi for two decades, discovered 
two large deposits in a temple to the northwest 
of the Great Temple and the Great Pyramid. In 
1991 a deposit of sixty-four camelids was encoun- 
tered in a room measuring 13 by 10 meters (42 / 
by 33 feet)" The bodies of the camelids, which 
had little sign of cuts or wounds, were oriented 
toward the east. The long necks of some of the 
animals were unnaturally contorted into a back- 
ward-bent position. In 1998, Orefici excavated a 
painted shawl fragment (no. 21) that included an 
image of a camelid with a backward-bent neck, 
which will be discussed later. The depiction 
appears to signal a particular significance to the 
backward-bent neck within the larger ritual of 
sacrificing the camelids. The backward-bent 
posture is widespread in Nasca art, particularly 
among anthropomorphic figures on embroi- 
dered textiles, where the posture appears to be 
associated with the sacrificial dead." 

The second deposit in the same temple 
mound, excavated in 1994-95, consisted of twenty- 
seven panpipes of large size and fine quality, 
which were discovered in a trench below a wall." 
The broken panpipes, between 70 and 87 
centimeters (27 /; and 34 inches) in length and 
having 10 to 15 tubes, have been painstakingly 
restored and studied by ethnomusicologist Anna 
Gruszcynska-Ziolkowska (2000). In addition 
to presenting important acoustic information, 
she points out the extra-musical, or symbolic, 
significance of the deposit, which included nine 
identical pairs and a range of sizes, colors, and 
sound intervals among the purposefully shattered 
instruments. 

Caches of natural and cultural materials are 
not haphazard at Cahuachi. They are patterned 
depositions that appear to convey meaning in 
the symbolic code of ritual: through metaphor, 
location, orientation, configuration, and interre- 
lationships of content. Some, like those in archi- 
tectural fill, may sanctify remodeled buildings. 
Others, like the panpipes, exhibit an internal 
logic in the organization of variants. Many 
caches, particularly those involving bloodletting 
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and botanical foodstuffs, appear to propitiate for 
agricultural abundance,” perhaps through the 
metaphoric associations between heads/seeds 
and blood/water. The great cloth deposit that 
Strong discovered hints at the conceptual 
potential of daily activities, such as spinning and 
weaving, and their integration into the sacred life 
of the Nasca people." The acts of making and 
burying the great cloth may also have affirmed 
the social and natural order by recapitulating the 
social and ritual ties that bound the makers to 
each other and to the natural world. 

Although the meaning of ritual depositions 
is difficult to elucidate precisely, the range and 
configuration of contents is accessible and 
amenable to description. The publication of 
detailed descriptions of deposits should further 
the possibility of understanding other deposits 
more fully in the future. This article describes the 
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range of contents in an important deposit of gar- 
ments at Cahuachi, and also probes the internal 
logic and interrelationships among the contents. 


The Garment Deposit 


The deposit was located near the top of a temple 
mound at Cahuachi in the sector that Orefici 
called Y16 (fig. 3). Sector Y16 is an area to the 
north of the Great Temple and to the south of the 
deposits of camelids and panpipes." A large 
number of garments of the types worn by 
women had been folded and placed inside two 
cloth bundles, then buried in a pit dug through a 
hardened floor. This was not a dedicatory cache, 
buried at the time of building construction, but a 
later deposition, as indicated by the hardened 
floor that had to be pierced. The cylindrical pit, 
which was 93 centimeters (37 inches) in diameter 


100 150 200 
m— — 0 w— 
meters 


Fig. 3. Topographical map of 
the site of Cahuachi. Based 
on Orefici (1999: figure 91) 
and Orefici and Drusini 
(2003: figure 17); Orefici, 
Pieri, and Sánches, ms 

1. Great Pyramid 

2. Great Temple. 


3. Temple mound, where the 
cache was found 
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Fig. 4. View of the deposit pit 
at Cahuachi, showing a dress 
with a painted skirt (no. 22) 
The dress had been turned 
inside out before being 
folded and placed in the 
large wrapping cloth 
Photograph courtesy of 
Proyecto Nasca, 1998 


and about 2 meters (6 2 feet) deep, widened to a 
bottle shape at the bottom. The pit was located 
near a long wall that had access to a passageway 
with four steps leading to the top of the mound." 

The only ceramic found in the vicinity was 
a Nasca 6 sherd, according to Orefici, but it was 
in an upper stratum, separated from the deposit 
pit by an alluvial flow that completely covered 
the floor. The sherd is considered to postdate 
the textile deposit by several centuries, as the 
imagery on the garments and the techniques 
used to make them are consistent with phase 3 of 
the Nasca style." 

The initial impression of the pit suggested a 
tomb, an impression that was dispelled as the 
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textiles were removed (fig. 4). The narrow mouth 
of the pit required a special recovery technique. 
A slightly built archaeologist went into the 
pit upside down, held by his coworkers. The 
contents of the pit were methodically bagged 
and consecutively numbered as the suspended 
archaeologist retrieved them from top to bottom. 
When most of the textiles were removed, it was 
possible to enter the pit and make a thorough 
collection of fragments and textile dust from 
the bottom. Sixty-three numbered bags were 
transported to Nasca to be opened in the labora- 
tory of the Centro Italiano Studi e Ricerche 
Archeologiche Precolombiane/Museo Antonini 
over the next two years." 

The condition of items from the pit was vari- 
able. The bags from the excavation with very low 
numbers, which held items from the upper part 
of the deposit, generally contained a neatly folded 
packet consisting of a single garment or a panel 
of a garment in fairly good condition. Some of 
the archaeologists’ bags held multiple garments, 
which had adhered to each other in the pit or 
which had been cloth-wrapped together when 
placed in the pit. Undyed wrapping cloths of 
several sizes were preserved, but usually these 
were not intact. Several folded garments, which 
could be identified as dresses by the end of the 
study, were resolutely stuck together and too 
fragile to open out. Among the final bags from 
near the bottom of the pit were items associated 
with the making of textiles (needle cases, yarns, 
cords, edgings, and hide bags), as well as frag- 
ments of a woven bag that apparently held the 
tools and materials. The archaeologists' bags of 
items from the very bottom of the pit contained 
small fragments of textiles, as well as beads and 
pendants, among large amounts of carbonized 
textile dust. Catalogue numbers correspond to 
the number given to the collection bags at the 
excavation and, where necessary, a lower-case 
letter to distinguish among multiple garments 
or fragments in the same bag. The catalogue 
numbers convey information about the position 
of items in the deposit and their proximity to 
other items. 

Each garment or panel had been neatly 
folded into a compact packet at the time of the 
deposition, and most had suffered deterioration 
from moisture or from contact with organic 
material. The deterioration was sometimes on 
the exterior of the packet, but it was also found 
on the interior of some packets. Frayed edges 
and sometimes carbonization around areas of 
fabric loss are features that characterize the 


degradation on the exterior of packets. Packets 
that appeared in good condition on the outside 
sometimes had carbonized wells of powdered 
fabric extending through the folded layers that 
only became visible as the packet was unrolled. 
The large garments were usually folded longitu- 
dinally several times into a long and narrow 
shape, before being folded crosswise like a jelly 
roll. Dresses that were fully constructed were 
generally folded longitudinally in half twice, 
while those lacking shoulder seams and a verti- 
cal pleat were usually folded longitudinally three 
times since they were wider. When the garments 
were extended flat, the deteriorated areas 
showed as symmetrical patterns, reflecting the 
point in the folding process where they had 
come in contact with the substance that caused 
the deterioration. Beans were found in some, but 
not all, of the packets with marked deterioration. 
The deterioration on the interior of some packets 
may have been caused by something that had 
disappeared. A liquid libation, poured on the 
garment after it had been folded longitudinally, 
but before it had been rolled, can be suggested 
as a source of the degradation on the interior of 
packets. This type of degradation is characterized 
by sharp edges around the areas of fabric loss. 

The intimation of liquid libations and the 
presence of beans, coupled with the regular 
methods of folding the garments, suggest the 
garments were prepared for interment in a pur- 
poseful series of stages. A number of garments 
had been turned inside out before they were 
folded and rolled; others lacked some of the 
seams, folds, and pleats that characterize the 
complete garments. Some also appear to be 
incomplete dresses, based on comparisons with 
the component cloths of complete and fully 
constructed garments in the deposit. 

The symbolic nature of the garment deposit 
is underlined by the inclusion of more than 
four kilos (10 pounds) of toasted black beans 
(Phaseolus vulgaris) with a feathered dress (no. 
28). Apparently, the toasted beans had been 
wrapped in a carrying cloth and placed on top 
of the dress." Another feathered dress (fig. 5) also 
had a fragmentary carrying cloth and traces of 
beans associated with it. The inclusion of beans 
with the buried garments implies a conceptual 
connection with fertility and growth. The beans 
also may have substituted metaphorically for a 
body in the deposit of buried garments, as they 
did in the case of a funerary bundle excavated at 
the Necropolis of Wari Kayan on the Paracas 
Peninsula." Bundle 91, which contained textiles 


embroidered in the Nasca style, had at its center 
a twelve-kilo (26/4 pound) sack of black beans 
rather than the expected corpse, although the 
bundle had the same range of textile garments, 
adornments, and offerings as similar-sized 
bundles that contained human bodies. In the 
symbolic code of ritual burial at the Necropolis 
site, the substitution of beans for a human body 
suggests that the buried corpses within the 
mummy bundles were conceptually likened to 
seeds that would regenerate.” 

Garments, such as those in the Cahuachi 
deposit, are the second, social skin of humans, 
and have an obvious relationship to human 
bodies. In addition to a person’s social status, 
they closely reflect the lineaments of a physical 
body (its size, its gender). When garments are 
buried without a corpse, accompanied by rituals 
including beans and possibly libations, it seems 
likely that the garments substitute metaphorically 


Fig. 5. A dress with white 
feathers on a white fabric 
(no. 30), The side with the 
vertical pleat (the probable 
back side of the dress), is 
uppermost, and the corners 
of the vertical pleats on the 
bodice and skirt are flipped 
back to make them more 
visible. 111 x 91 cm. 
Museo Antonini, Nasca 
Photograph by Mary Frame 
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Fig. 6. Embroidered border 
fragment depicting the 
contrasting clothes worn by 
a woman and a man. The 
woman's dress (left) has a 
folded layer of fabric over the 
bodice that is edged with an 
embroidered band. Height as 
shown, including tabs and 
fringe: 12 cm. The Textile 
Museum 91.216, acquired by 
George Hewitt Myers 


for the bodies of the dead. As substitutions for 
the dead, the garments might embody fertility 
concepts similar to those that appear to be con- 
veyed by the burial of corpses in mummy 
bundles. The conceptual linkage between fertility 
and death/interment may lie in the act of burial, 
which replicates agricultural practice in a gener- 
alized way, perhaps propitiating for abundance 
through the metaphoric planting of offerings 
that are not seeds. Just such a conceptual linkage 
between the burial of the dead and the acts of 
cultivation and planting has been observed in 
Laymi, a contemporary Bolivian community." 


The Identification of 
Nasca Dresses 


The major garment type, represented by forty 
complete and fragmentary examples in the 
deposit, is a woman's dress (fig. 5). The dresses 
are capacious garments with specific construc- 
tion features (folds, pleats, and seam allowances) 
that clearly distinguish them from men's tunics. 
The Cahuachi deposit is the first instance in 
which full-sized dresses in the early Nasca style 
have been identified. The Cahuachi dresses are 
also the earliest examples of full-sized dresses 
among Peruvian archaeological textiles to be 
reported at this point. 

The identification of the garments as dresses 
is based on three lines of evidence: depictions in 
Nasca art, miniature garments worn by Nasca 
figurines, and the technical features of coastal 
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dresses in later periods. Junius Bird first drew 
attention to the different garb of paired figures 
on a border embroidered in the Nasca style (fig. 
6).” He noted that the woman wore a full-length 
dress or "shirt," as well as a cape, in contrast to 
the shorter "jacket" worn by the male figure. Bird 
did not point out the horizontal border across the 
bodice of the dress, a feature that can now be 
recognized as an embroidered border on a layer 
of cloth folded over the bodice (color pl. 1). A 
similar style of dress is depicted on figures 
embroidered on two elaborate mantles excavated 
at Cahuachi in 1996, as well as on figures in other 
Nasca-style textiles." Depictions of dresses with a 
horizontal border across the bodice on Nasca- 
style textiles show dresses as being ankle-length, 
knee-length, and shorter than knee-length. The 
length of the majority of the Cahuachi dresses 
would have been close to ankle-length on a 
person under five feet tall. 

Ann Pollard Rowe (1991) and Donna M. 
Horié (1991) have discussed the garments of two 
groups of Nasca cloth figurines and have distin- 
guished between male and female garments in 
miniature. Miniature dresses have horizontal 
apertures for the head and arms in the seam 
along the top edge of the garment, a feature that 
is consistently present among the garments 
identified as dresses in the Cahuachi deposit. 
The warp direction in the miniature dresses is 
horizontal, a technical feature also evident in the 
Cahuachi dresses. One of the figurines illustrated 
by Rowe wears a dress that has a folded layer of 
fabric over the bodice (fig. 7), a feature found in 
most of the Cahuachi dresses.” 

Coastal dresses from later periods usually 
have horizontally aligned warps and apertures.” 
Coastal dresses from sites of the Inca occupation 
period around Lima, as well as the earlier site 
of Huaca Malena in the Asia Valley, also have 
horizontally oriented apertures and warps. The 
horizontality of warps and apertures in most, but 
not all, styles of coastal dresses contrasts with 
the verticality of warps and apertures in men's 
tunics from the same styles, a pervasive opposi- 
tion noted by Desrosiers.^ Opposition in spatial 
orientation is an entrenched Andean approach 
to organizing and expressing many types of 
information, including gender in garments. In 
the garment deposit at Cahuachi, it is not only 
the garment types, but also the orientation of 
construction features, that express gender. 

The three lines of evidence support the 
identification of the garments in the Cahuachi 
deposit as dresses. While all Nasca dresses are 


not identical, they share a basic tubular form, 
horizontal openings for neck and arms, horizon- 
tal warp direction, and usually a fold of fabric 
over the bodice. The Cahuachi deposit amply 
illustrates the scope of the variations on the basic 
dress form that Nasca women were wearing. 


The Construction of 
Nasca Dresses 


Nasca dress construction is characterized by the 
absence of cutting, the minimal use of seams, and 
the extensive use of folds and pleats. Dresses 
usually, but not always, have contrasting skirts 
and bodices. They are generally dyed in strong 
colors and can have painted imagery on the skirt 
or feathers on both the skirt and the bodice. 

The most common type of dress in the 
Cahuachi deposit is composed of two fabrics of 
medium-weight cotton, generally between 3 and 
3.5 meters (10 and 11% feet) in length and 70 to 80 
centimeters (27 ^ to 3175 inches) in width. The 
steps in making a dress can be reconstructed 
from an examination of the seams and other 
features (fig. 8). Both fabrics are woven to their 
finished size and have four selvedges (A). The 
construction begins with seaming the two fabrics 
into tubes along the warp selvedges (B), then 
seaming the two tubes together along weft 
selvedges (C). Seams are sewn in running stitch 
through two layers of fabric with the fabric edges 
parallel. At this point, I surmise the dress is 
turned right side out, turning the seam 
allowances created by the running stitch seams 
to the inside (D). A deep, vertical pleat, about 60 
centimeters (23 inches) in width, is then taken 
in one side of the tube, reducing the width of the 
tube dress to a meter or a little more (E). A hori- 
zontal fold of about 25 centimeters (10 inches) is 
made at the upper end of the tube, a fold that 
produces the upper layer of fabric that lies over 
the bodice (F). A final horizontal pleat is made 
within the folded edge of the bodice, at what will 
be the top edge of the garment (C). This pleat is 
often about 4 to 5 centimeters (17^ to 2 inches) in 
depth, and is invisible, except when the seam at 
the shoulder is viewed from above, where the 
sandwiched folds can be seen. Large running 
stitches, located between the openings left for the 
head and arms, form the shoulder seams and 
hold all the pleats and folds in place (H). The few, 
large stitches of the shoulder seams must at times 
penetrate sixteen layers of fabric that result from 
the folds and pleats. The completed dress has 
horizontal openings for the head and arms, 
horizontally aligned warps, and three systems 
of folds or pleats. Five seams hold the dress 
together. 


The construction of dresses can be contrasted 


with that of tunics in other ways besides the 
orientation of warps and apertures: the use of 
folds and pleats in dresses contrasts with the 
flatness of men's rectangular tunics; the running- 
stitch seams with seam allowances on dresses 
contrast with the flat seams of tunics. Women's 
dresses, even plain ones, are not reversible, while 
men's tunics can be reversed, if the embellish- 
ment on them is double-faced. 

The manner in which the dresses were worn 
is conjectural. Experimentation with a full-size 
replica suggests the side with the wide vertical 
pleat may have been worn at the back (fig. 9). 
One indication is that feathered dresses generally 
have more feathers on the side opposite to the 
vertical pleat. Depictions of women wearing 
Nasca dresses (fig. 6) do not show a vertical pleat 
on the front side, which also suggests the vertical 
pleat was generally worn at the back.” Miniature 
dresses from the South Coast during the late 


Fig. 7. The Nasca figurine 
wears a dress with a folded 
layer of fabric over the bodice 
The warps and apertures for 
head and arms are horizontal 
Height of shell: 14 cm; height 
of figurine: 7 cm. The Textile 
Museum 1991.10.3. Gift of 
Louis Slavitz. Photograph by 
Junius B. Bird. 
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Fig. 8. Steps in the construction of a two-panel dress 
(no. 23). Scale stick shows 50 cm. 


A. Two fabrics with four selvedges, 320 x 80 cm and 
340 x 81 cm. 

B. Fold transversely; seam into tubes along warp 
selvedges with running stitch 

C. Seam the tubes together along the weft selvedges 
with running stitch 

D. Turn right side out. 

E. Make a vertical pleat 60 cm wide 

F. Make a horizontal fold 25 cm deep at the top 

G. Make a horizontal pleat of 5 cm inside the fold 
at the top. 


H. Stitch the shoulder seams with large running 
stitches, leaving openings for head and arms 
Finished dimensions: 126 x 107 cm. 


pre-Hispanic period have a flap of extra fabric on 
the back of the dress, a third indication that the 
earlier South Coast dresses from Cahuachi were 
generally worn with the pleat at the back." It is 
still possible that, on occasion, dresses were worn 
with the vertical pleat at the front, for example, 
during pregnancy. Trying the dress replica on an 
expectant mother illustrated that the fullness of 
the wide pleat was comfortable when worn at 
the front. Manipulating the way in which a 
garment is worn to signal a change of condition 
would be consonant with the way messages are 
conveyed and modified through clothing in 
Andean communities today. 

No two dresses of this type in the deposit 
are the same. Skirt and bodice fabrics are gener- 
ally different in color or embellishment, although 
a few are monochromatic. Dark shades of blue 
and green predominate, while white, light blue, 
gold, pink, peach, and brown are present but less 
common. Some dresses are plain, with little or no 
additions to the dyed cotton fabrics. Edge treat- 
ments on the folded bodice and hem of dresses 
include the addition of plain or embroidered 
bands and fringe bands, which are usually red or 
dark blue. Some dresses have tab edgings, either 
tabs constructed in simple looping over a foun- 
dation element (color pl. 1) or tabs that are cut 
into the fabric and edged with securing stitches. 
Fringes, embroidered figures on bands, and 
looped additions are made with dyed camelid- 
hair yarns. 

Some of the garments that are identified as 
dresses were lacking seams and/or pleats when 
placed in the deposit, but the sizes of the panels 
and the consistency in the seams that are present 
indicate that the partially constructed garments 


are dresses. A few were opened out flat, perhaps 
for washing or refurbishment. Women in 
Andean communities today will remove waist- 
bands from their gathered skirts when they wash 
them. One example in the deposit appeared to 
combine a newly woven panel with a well-used 
panel, another practice observed in the Andes 
among women in a Bolivian community who 
wear two-panel, wrapped dresses called aksu. 
Despite the incomplete construction of some 
and the fragmentary condition of others, it is 
possible to recognize garments as dresses from 
constructional clues and the fabrics themselves. 
The density of the plain weave, which is slightly 
warp-predominant, and the weight of the cotton 
fabric are quite consistent in dress fabrics. 

Many dresses of this type are embellished 
with feathers, on either the bodice or the skirt, or 
on both. The quantity of feathers varies markedly, 
from small numbers in local groupings on the 
bodice flounce or hem, to hundreds of feathers 
on large parts of both the front and the back of 
the dress (figs. 5, 10, and color pl. 1). Although 
the feather r plumes are often deteriorated, the 
quills and the cotton cords used to bind and 
attach individual feathers are in good condition. 
The method used to attach the feathers on the 
Cahuachi dresses differs from methods reported 
on South Coast textiles of this period, where 
prepared strings of feathers are sewn to the 
fabric." On the Cahuachi dresses, an individual 
feather quill is folded over a cord and bound 
with the cord ends, which then pass through the 
fabric to be knotted together on the wrong side 
(color pl. 2a, b). Some dresses have lines of 
running stitches that plot areas for feathers of 
different colors. The method of feather attach- 
ment used at Cahuachi has not been reported 
previously among Andean textiles. 

A single dress in the deposit is completely 
undyed: both feathers and ground cloth are 
natural white (fig. 5). The feathers densely cover 
the surface in overlapping rows (not always 


Fig. 10. Feathered dresses made from two loom 
widths of fabric. The openings for head and arms 
(and the warps) are oriented horizontally. Scale stick 
shows 50 cm 


A. Feathered side of dress no. 32a. 116 x 93 cm 


B. Probable back side of dress no. 32a, showing 
the wide vertical pleat 


A 


>. More densely feathered side of dress no. 52 
116 x 106 cm 


r 


D. Probable back side of dress no. 52, showing 
the wide vertical pleat 


Fig. 9. Replica of dress no 
23, made in modern fabric 
and modeled by Nely García 
Huamán of Nasca. The wide 
vertical pleat is at the back, 
illustrating the way the dress 
was probably worn in ancient 
times. Photograph by 

Mary Frame 
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Fig. 11. Imagery from the 
painted skirts of four dresses: 


A. Birds eating plants (no. 22). 
B. Birds eating plants (no. 45). 


C. Birds eating small animals 
(no. 23). 

D. Condors eating human 
carrion (no. 24/26). 
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straight or evenly spaced), and form a lush 
surface in the areas of good preservation. The 
other dresses are made of dyed cloth, with 
feathers that can be the same color or a contrast- 
ing hue or hues. The colors of feathers with 
plumes still visible include blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red, white, and brown. The cords used 
to bind and attach the feathers exhibit different 
colors, and these show in area groupings on the 
wrong side of the fabric (color pl. 2b). Although 
the plumes of feathers have often disappeared, 
the differences in the colored ties indicate differ- 
ent color areas. An unusually well preserved 
section on the bodice flounce of a dress exhibits 
blue, green, and white feathers (color pl. 1). The 
illustrated section gives the best notion of the 
opulence of the original garments. 

One spectacular fragment from the hem 
area of a dress uses colored feathers to coincide 
with the painted design of large, curvilinear 
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serpents (color pl. 3a, b). This dress fragment is 
unusual in many respects: the large scale of the 
figures, the cruder style of painting, the overlay of 
feathers on parts of the painted design, and the 
loss of more than three-quarters of the garment. 
The illustrated fragments have maximum warp- 
wise dimensions of 88 centimeters (347^ inches) 
and 164 centimeters (647: inches) respectively. It 
is possible that exceptional garments, as this one 
must have been, were singled out for extreme 
ritual treatment that contributed to the fabric loss 
in the intervening centuries. 

The colors of feathers are not always the 
intense hues of jungle birds, and some have 
strange tonalities not generally seen on ancient 
textiles. The colored cords used to bind and 
attach the feathers to a dress contribute to an 
impression that some feathers and ties may have 
been dyed before attaching them individually to 
the garments. According to Gustavo Fester and 


José Cruellas (1934), feathers were sometimes 
dyed on the South Coast during this period. The 
colorful dresses must have presented an extraor- 
dinary sight when the feathers were in prime 
condition. Shingled with glossy feathers, the 
dresses would have shimmered when the 
women paraded in the sunlight. 


Painted Dresses 


Another outstanding group of dresses of this 
construction type has detailed, painted imagery 
on the skirts and plain-colored bodices (color 
pl. 4a, b). The tightly figured fields of painted 
skirts, when viewed from a distance, have a 
lively rhythm that derives from the patterned 
repetition of figures in different orientations 
(color pls. 4a, 5a). When viewed close-up, 
minutely detailed figures of birds, plants, animals, 
and anthropomorphized figures can be seen 
(figs. 11, 12 and color pls. 4b, 5b, 6, 7, 8b). For 
a freehand medium, there is a high degree of 
regularity in the figural detail and the patterned 
repetitions on the painted skirts. 

Figure types on painted skirts are compara- 
ble to those on Nasca 3 ceramics. The quality of 
painting is also comparable to slip-painted 
ceramics, where figures are outlined in black and 
a range of earthy colors are used in local areas. 
Outlines are executed in smooth curves and 
colors are solidly applied, indicating that the 
technology of painting on fabric was entirely 
mastered. Several skirts exhibit a deliberate black 
smudging between figures on the natural white 
ground cloth (color pl. 4a, b, 6, 7), a feature that 
appears on other painted panels." Painted cloths 
such as these unprovenienced panels share 
many physical and design attributes with the 
Cahuachi examples, and so appear to be skirt 
sections of Nasca dresses. 

There is strong emphasis on bird imagery 
among the dresses with painted skirts. Four 
skirts show birds in the act of feeding, on plants, 
small animals, or human body parts (fig. 11). The 
four dresses have blue or blue-green bodices, and 
three of the four have a matching garment in 
the deposit. The matching textiles are shawls, or 
fragments of shawls, and will be described later. 


Fig. 12. Imagery from the painted skirts of 
three dresses 


A. Birds with speckled bodies (no. 35/38) 
B. Double-headed serpentine figures (no. 12). 
C. Anthropomorphic figures (no. 13/14). 
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Like the dresses, the shawls are made of two 
horizontal panels, one of which is painted with 
figures. The visual effect of the matching outfits 
of painted dresses and shawls may have rivaled 
even the feathered dresses. 

Two of the painted skirts in the deposit have 
almost identical designs of birds eating plants, 
which are shown with stems and leaves attached 
(fig. 11A, B). The plants include peppers, peanuts 
or other legumes, and possibly guava and 
pepino, according to identifications of plants on 
Nasca painted textiles made by Alan R. Sawyer." 
There are differences between the designs on the 
two dresses (tail form of the birds, for example), 
but the painting is so similar that it is tempting to 
think that the same artist painted them both, 
as well the shawl panel that matches one of 
them. The theme of birds feeding on plants is 
apparently a common one, as several fragments 
with similar imagery have been published." 
Qualitatively different from the Cahuachi exam- 
ples, they are undoubtedly the work of different 
artists. 

Another Cahuachi skirt depicts birds feed- 
ing on small animals that crawl or fly: frogs, 
lizards, snakes or worms, flying insects, and 
hummingbirds (fig. 11C and color pl. 4a, b). An 
appendage, similar to a hind leg on the lizard 
or frog, is also fodder for the birds. The birds vary 
in eye form and in the markings on tails and 
heads, although they have the same body shape. 
What they hold in their beak, either bird, insect, 
or animal, does not appear to repeat regularly 
or, if it does repeat, the repetition sequence is 
exceedingly long. 

The bird figures on all of the painted skirts 
are laid out in rows and columns, and they were 
probably painted before the prey that they hold 
in their beaks. Birds repeat in horizontal rows 
by glide symmetry, a type of symmetry that 
alternates in left-right orientation, like a walker's 
footprints. In vertical columns, the symmetry 
patterns are variable within the sample of painted 
skirts with different imagery. The symmetry of 
figure repetitions on the painted skirts merits 
attention, as it is a significant aspect of the graphic 
code in Nasca art.” 

The fourth skirt with feeding birds depicts 
condors, which are shown eating human carrion. 
The humans are sometimes whole, and some- 
times dismembered (color pl. 6). There is more 
variety in the condor depictions (wing position 
and head orientation) and in the size and 
completeness of the carrion they consume. 
Occasional camelids and foxes are interspersed 
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in the design field (fig. 11D), as well as a few 
weapons and geometric motifs. Condor figures 
generally repeat in glide symmetry within 
horizontal rows on the skirt, but the carrion and 
miscellaneous figures do not. 

Another three dresses apparently had 
painted skirts, but two have almost completely 
disintegrated. The more complete dress has a 
painted design of speckled birds on the skirt and 
a gold bodice with some feathers attached to it 
(color pl. 7). Before burial, the shoulder seams of 
this dress, along with the folds and pleats they 
held, had been undone, and the folded layer on 
the bodice was turned to the inside. The design 
on the skirt is laid out in rows and columns, and 
birds repeat in glide symmetry in horizontal 
rows (aside from an occasional deviation). The 
birds on this skirt have a variety of different tail 
forms and two types of body-speckling that do 
not repeat regularly (fig. 12A). The variability 
in tail form and body speckling on birds with 
the same body shape strongly suggests that the 
purpose of the artist was not to depict a specific 
species of bird. The same type of non-natural 
variation is present on the dress that depicts 
birds feeding on animals (fig. 11C), where varia- 
tions in tail, eye, and chest markings do not 
correspond with a particular prey, as might be 
expected if specific species of birds were being 
depicted. An alternative explanation is that the 
variation among some birds is generated 
through formal combinations of attributes (eye, 
tail form, body marking). 

The other two skirts have figures that are 
patently non-naturalistic, One of these is a double- 
headed, serpentine figure (fig. 12B and color pl. 
8). At one end of the snakelike body is a felinelike 
head and two forearms that hold the stalk of a 
plant to the extended tongue. The head at the 
other end of the body is smaller and less distinc- 
tive. The figures are arranged in rows and 
columns, and the pattern of repetition is gener- 
ated by glide symmetry on both axes. The plants 
they hold to their mouths are similar in range to 
those on the dresses that depict birds feeding on 
plants (fig. 11A, B). The shared range of plants 
appears to indicate that a thematic link exists 
between the designs on garments composed of 
markedly different figures. The fruits of the plants 
are also repeated inside the snakelike bodies of 
the serpentine figure. One non-plant motif, a 
series of shell pendants, also repeats inside the 
bodies of some serpentine figures (fig. 12B, left). 

The dress with the serpentine figure has 
several levels of patterning in addition to the 


symmetry patterns on the dresses that depict 
feeding birds. The outlines of the figures alter- 
nate between curved scallops and pointed 
serrations in both rows and columns (fig. 12B). 
The motifs inside the snakelike bodies repeat on 
diagonals that run from upper left to lower right. 
The additional binary pattern of the outlines and 
the diagonal repetition of the motifs inside 
the bodies indicate a purposeful approach to 
patterning on multiple levels. 

A convenient, but probably inadequate, 
distinction is often made between the figures 
of birds, plants, and animals that appear to be 
"naturalistic" and figures that have patently non- 
naturalistic traits, such as two heads— figures 
that are sometimes referred to as "mythic." Some 
apparently naturalistic bird figures, however, 
seem to be formally constructed variants, and not 
intended as representations of particular species. 
Both groups— the so-called “naturalistic” and 
the "mythic" —are linked thematically through 
actions such as feeding on plants, and both are 
systematically repeated on the painted fields. A 
new approach to Nasca imagery seems to be 
warranted. Perhaps an approach that focuses on 
the systematic character of the graphic code and 
the interrelationships of all figure types within it 


would lead to a better comprehension of Nasca 
imagery. 

The figure on another dress, which can only 
be glimpsed through a montage of small frag- 
ments (fig. 12C and color pl. 9), is well known in 
Nasca art and has been dubbed the "anthropo- 


"m 


morphic mythical being." The figure has the 
bipedal stance and clothing of a human, but has 
a U-shaped appendage emanating from the back 
of its neck. The appendage terminates in a feline- 
like head and extended forearms, and is very 
similar to that of the serpentine figure on another 
dress (fig. 12B and color pl. 8a, b). The extended 
tongue and the outline of pointed serrations are 
present in both the serpentine figure and on the 
appendage of the anthropomorphic figure. The 
exactness of the correspondence (fig. 12B, C) 
indicates a thematic linkage between the figures. 
The two dresses were adjacent to each other in 
the deposit, an indication that they could have 
belonged to (and been made by?) the same 
woman. 

The anthropomorphic figure wears standard 
types of ornaments represented on many figures 
in Nasca art: a forehead ornament, whiskered 
mouth mask, disc-shaped ear dangles, and a 
necklace made of trapezoidal shell pendants 
(Spondylus). At least two of these ornaments 


(shell pendants and forehead ornaments) are 
repeated within the U-shaped appendage 
emanating from the backs of the figures (fig. 
12C), and one of them (the shell pendants) also 
is repeated within the U-shaped body of the 
serpentine figure (fig. 12B and color pl. 8a, b). The 
anthropomorphic figure also carries objects in its 
hands. In the extant fragments, the raised hand 
grasps either a disembodied head or a baton, 
while the lower hand grasps a head, with or 
without a body attached to it (fig. 12C). The frag- 
ments are too few and disconnected to discern 
whether there is a pattern of regular alternation 
in the hand-held objects or, indeed, in the figures 
themselves. 

As illustrated by different painted textiles, 
the anthropomorphic figure has many guises. 
Instead of the serpentine figure attached to his 
back, there can be a bird wing" or a feline body* 
in the same place. In painted ceramics and 
embroidered textiles, there is an even wider 
range of animals attached to the back of clothed, 
bipedal figures, including the killer whale, 
shark, hawk, condor, and feline. This complex of 
conflated figures appears to illustrate a state of 
transformation — partway between a human and 
an animal counterpart. I have explored this 
theme in relation to embroidered figures on 
Nasca-style textiles from the Necropolis site on 
the Paracas Peninsula." I illustrated the stages in 
transformation sequences from almost-human to 
almost-animal for different types of conflated 
figures. Given the transformation sequences that 
can be assembled from the embroidered textiles, 
it appears likely that the Cahuachi example of the 
elaborately clothed figure, which is conflated 
with the serpentine figure (figs. 12C and color 
pl. 9), is a middle stage in a transformation con- 
tinuum, rather than a particular mythical being. 

The blue-black bodice of the dress with the 
anthropomorphic figure survives almost intact, 
and has a small fragment of the skirt with the 
painted figure attached to it by a running stitch 
seam. Why the painted skirt and not the plain 
bodice should have deteriorated so badly raises 
the question about the rituals preceding inter- 
ment in the pit. As both bodice and skirt were in 
the same folded packet, it seems unlikely that 
conditions in the pit alone caused the skirt to 
deteriorate so completely. 

The final example of a painted dress was in 
the worst condition (fig. 13). Only the illustrated 
fragment of the painted portion survived, in 
addition to sections of rectangular tabs (131 
centimeters [51/4 inches] total length), presumably 
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from the lower edge of the skirt. The rectangular 
tabs belong to the same pink fabric as the painted 
fragment, a fact that is confirmed by a black 
painted line on the fabric just above several of 
the tabs. The edges of tabs were reinforced with 
an edging stitch before being cut apart to make 
the tabbed fringe. A fragment of a woven red 
band and a dark blue fringe band are sewn to the 
fabric just above a section of tabs. The tabs with 
reinforced edges and the added border and 
fringe bands are treatments of hem and bodice 
edges present on other dresses in the deposit, 
and the painted line indicates that the tabs are 
from a skirt. 

The figure on the fragment appears to be a 
variant of the serpentine figure, probably with 
two heads. The arching body and serrations are 
clear, as are heads that belong to several figures. 
No bodice that appeared to correspond with the 


Fig. 13. Fragment of a pink skirt from the bottom of the pit that exhibits U-shaped, painted skirt was catalogued. However, the 
serpentine figures (not numbered). Tab fragments from the hem area of the same dress 


consistency ütl > pai ine D > 
(no. 18, not illustrated) were in another bag. 10 x 13 cm (maximum). Museo Antonini, consistency with the painting, texture, thread 
Nasca. Photograph by Mary Frame count, and edge treatments of other dresses does 


support the identification of the small painted 
fragment and tabs as another dress with a painted 
skirt. 

At least twenty-five dresses of the construc- 
tion type diagrammed in figure 8 are represented 
in the Cahuachi deposit. Most of those included 
in the count are fifty percent intact, or more, and 
clearly conform to the construction features 
detailed. A few smaller fragments that are differ- 
ent from others in the count, and that contain 
distinctive features of dresses, are also included 
in the number estimate. The construction type of 
the painted and feathered dresses just described 
is the most common style of dress in the deposit. 
Examples include dresses that are plain (either 
one color or two), feathered, painted, and painted 
and feathered. These last dresses are the most 
spectacular garments in the deposit, and they 
indicate that the right to potent imagery and 
valued materials was not limited to Nasca men. 
The elaborate dresses suggest that women also 
enjoyed prestige in both social and ritual domains. 


Fig. 14. Variant construction of dresses made from 
more than two fabrics. Scale stick shows 50 cm 
A. Dress no. 32b composed of four horizontal fabrics 
108 x 120 cm 
B. Probable back side of dress no. 32b, showing 
the wide vertical pleat 
C. Central panel type of dress (no. 20). The warp 
is oriented vertically only in the upper and lower 
fabrics of the central panel. 124 x 114 cm 


D. Probable back side of dress no. 20, showing 
the wide vertical pleat 
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Variations in dress construction are also rep- 
resented in the deposit. A closely related variant 
is composed of three or four strips of narrower 
cloth. The diagrammed dress (fig. 14A, B) is made 
of white, pink, dark blue, and blue-green cloths. 
Aside from the additional seams used to join the 
strips of fabric on their long edges, the method of 
construction is similar to that already described. 


Central Panel Dresses 


A different type of dress, here called the central 
panel type, is also represented in the deposit, but 
only one is complete enough to determine place- 
ment of all seams, pleats, and folds (fig. 14C, D). 
The dress had been turned inside out before 
being folded twice longitudinally, then folded 
transversely (like a jelly roll). The deterioration 
on the left and right of the dress (color pl. 10a) 
reflects the symmetry of the longitudinal folding, 
while the deterioration of the lower edge and 
upper center section coincides with the damage 
on one side of the folded and rolled packet. The 
other side of the packet was in good condition. 
The central panel, measuring 58 centimeters 
(23 inches) in width, is the focal center of the 
dress and is presumably the front side (fig. 14C). 
The deep vertical pleat is on the opposite side of 
the dress from the central panel (fig. 14D), the 
probable back side, as suggested for other dress 
types. The center panel is primarily composed of 
three small fabrics with variable warp orienta- 
tion, both horizontal and vertical. Additional 
bands of cream-colored fabric outline the upper 
part of the central panel on this dress. Two frag- 
mentary dresses have similar cream bands 
outlining the lower part of the central panel (nos. 
4a and 9d), while several dresses of the central 
panel type have no cream bands (nos. 43 and 47). 
Aside from the central panel, the rest of the dress 
resembles dresses constructed from two or more 
horizontal fabrics, which have already been 
described (figs. 8, 10, and 14A, B). Two examples 
that are partially constructed could be incom- 
plete dresses of the central panel type (nos. 3 and 
5). These two examples have shorter woven 
dimensions and lack side seams, as well as shoul- 
der seams and pleats. The dimensions of the 
finished garments would be brought into line 
with other dresses by the addition of a central 
panel. Central panels are 40 to 75 centimeters (16 
to 294 inches) in width in Cahuachi dresses." 
Dresses of the central panel type are some- 
times embellished with feathers and can have 
borders and fringes on the bodice (color pl. 10b). 


Feathers are more numerous on the side of the 
dress with the center panel, and areas of different 
colored feathers are sometimes outlined with 
running stitch. A red band with birds, embroi- 
dered in stem stitch, and a fringe band are 
attached to the lower edge of the flounce of fabric 
over the bodice on this dress. 

Besides the greater number of colored cloths 
employed in making a dress of the central panel 
variety, several have unusual embellishments. 
One dress has an eye-catching checkerboard of 
black and yellow squares in the middle cloth in 
the central panel (color pl. 11). The dyed cloth 
was apparently overpainted with black squares, 
and matching feathers were attached to the 
contrasting squares of the checkerboard. Another 
dress (no. 47) has an elaborate treatment of the 
hem area outside of the central panel. Squares of 
different colors, woven with discontinuous 
warps, form a continuous strip of fabric that 
is sewn to the bottom of the dress in the area 
outside of the central panel. The examples of the 
central panel type of dress in the deposit number 
no more than nine, indicating that it was a rarer 
type of dress. 

Among the dresses and fragments of dresses 
are a few that are smaller in size. One example 
with aberrant features appears to have been 
remade for a child. A single loom width of painted 
and feathered fabric, attached to a central panel, 
was apparently remade into a short dress only 
76 centimeters (30 inches) in length (color pl. 12). 
A feathered square made from a folded fragment 
was placed on the bodice of the central panel, 
probably in imitation of the folded bodice 
flounce, which is absent. The neck aperture is 
small, only 21 centimeters (84 inches) in width. 
The painted design, black on dark blue, is barely 
visible now, but outlining stitches and different 
colored ties for feathers indicate the contrasting 
areas of a vertical band and step-block pattern 
(left of the center). The vertical pleat in this little 
garment is narrow, but is taken twice, probably to 
reduce the width of the dress proportionately. 

An intermediate-sized dress (fig. 5) has a 
strip of fabric adjacent to the shoulder line that is 
devoid of feathers, although it is densely feathered 
in other areas. The same dress has no interior 
pleat within the folded edge at the shoulder line, 
a coincidence that suggests the dress may have 
been altered in length by undoing the interior 
pleat in the shoulder line. This type of remodeling 
would explain the lack of feathers in the strip 
along the shoulder line. The smallish dress, 
completely white and densely feathered, appears 
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Fig. 15. Women's shawls and shawl panels, shown with warps and seams oriented 
horizontally. Scale stick shows 50 cm 


A. Feathered and painted shawl (no. 25b). 158 x 124 cm (estimated) 
B. Feathered shawl (no. 40). 135 x 135 cm 


C. Feathered and painted panels of one shawl (no. 61 b, c). 126 x 129 cm (estimated). 


D. Shaw! (no. 34). Upper panel feathered, lower panel painted and feathered 
160 x 145 cm (estimated). 


E. Painted and feathered shawl panel (no. 37b). 63 x 143 cm 
F. Painted shawl panel (no. 37c). 69 x 133 cm 
G. Feathered shawl (no. 30c). 140 x 132 cm (estimated). 
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to have been made for an important child, and 
then lengthened as the girl grew to adolescence. 
The remodeled length is only 111 centimeters (44 
inches), compared with an average dress length 
of 116 to 125 centimeters (45/4 to 49 inches). The 
original length of the dress, before the shoulder 
pleats were let out, would have been little more 
than 100 centimeters (39 inches). 

The differences among dresses present a 
varied picture of a newly reported type of garment. 
The Cahuachi deposit includes several styles of 
dresses and many types of colorful embellish- 
ment. Long painted panels, which were once 
thought to be “hangings,”* can now be seen as the 
skirt sections of women’s dresses. The dresses in 
the deposit include lengths appropriate for 
women and girls. Some appear to have been 
remodeled or remade, while others are unfinished 
or partially deconstructed. Several examples 
appear to be made of one newer and one older 
cloth, as if the dress had been refurbished by 
replacing the worn-out half. These observations 
convey an impression that the dresses in the 
deposit belonged to different girls and women 
who wore them during life, perhaps for ceremo- 
nial occasions, or for daily wear in the case of the 
plainer garments. The different styles of rendering 
figures, evident in the painted examples, indicate 
that several artists produced them. The variety 
of sizes, styles, techniques, and workmanship 
indicate that many people contributed to the 
bundles of garments buried at Cahuachi. 


Shawls 


While the dresses are the largest and most flam- 
boyant garments, a different type of cloth, small- 
er in size and lighter in weight than the dresses, 
is also included in the deposit. The garment, 
which can be identified as a shawl, is composed 
of two rectangles with four finished edges that 
are sewn together on the long sides (weft 
selvedges). The component cloths of shawls 
range between 125 and 145 centimeters (49/4 and 
57 inches) in warp length, with loom widths 
ranging between 63 and 80 centimeters (25 and 
317. inches). When sewn together, the complete 
cloths are sometimes nearly square (fig. 15). 
Shawls are embellished with feathers, painted 
figures, or both. In addition, they can have 
exquisite edgings of miniature figures worked 
in the round. Some of the Cahuachi shawls are 
bordered by three-dimensional figures of birds 
and plants. The distinctive edgings, wrought by 
needle in cross-knit loop stitch with brightly 


dyed camelid yarns (color pl. 13a, b), are a 
hallmark of early Nasca textiles. The sculptural 
edgings have been published in a number of 
reports of excavated fabrics from Cahuachi and 
other sites." Although many of the previously 
published examples are detached and fragmen- 
tary edgings, there are several complete (or nearly 
complete) cloths with edgings that have the 
same construction as the shawls in the Cahuachi 
deposit. 

Five examples of two-panel shawls, as well 
as single panels of two additional shawls (fig. 15) 
and a full-length fragment of another shawl 
panel (color pl. 14), indicate that at least eight 
shawls are represented in the Cahuachi deposit. 
Three of the eight shawls, including those repre- 
sented by a single panel and a fragment of a 
panel (fig. 16 and color pls. 13a, b, 14), have paint- 
ed imagery that closely corresponds with the 
imagery on dresses with painted skirts—a fact 
that indicates dresses and shawls were some- 
times worn in matching sets." Depictions of 
clothed women on ceramics of later phases show 
shawls as being draped across the back or head. 
Painted figures on shawls are less distinct than 
on dress fabrics because the fine threads are 
more widely spaced and tightly twisted than 
the yarns used in dresses (color pl. 13a, b). The 
attributes of the spinning produce a fine, slightly 
crinkled fabric that has elasticity. 

A shawl panel with painted imagery, 
although now badly degraded, is still attached to 
a panel of feathered cloth in one case (fig. 16), 
which suggests the incomplete examples may 
also have been attached to feathered panels. The 
extensive deterioration evident in the illustrated 
shawl reflects the symmetry of the folds when 
the fabric came in contact with the cause of the 
degradation. Fortunately, parts of seven of the 
eight selvedges are preserved, as well as parts of 
the seam and complete painted figures. The 
painted birds are pictured eating small animals 
(fig. 17B and color pl. 4c), essentially the same 
range of eaters and eaten that are depicted on 
the skirt of a dress (fig. 11C and color pl. 4a, b). 
The attached panel is dark green, and the bright 
red-orange feathers are attached to the panel by 
cotton ties of the same color. It is interesting to 
note that the dyed panels of the dress and shawl 
are not the same color. Apparently, strict color 
coordination was not required in garments with 
matching painted designs. 

The painted shawl panel in color plate 13 is 
intact, including the three-dimensional edging of 
birds with plants in their beaks, A few fragments 


of seaming thread on the long side without the 
edging indicate that it was attached to another 
panel at some time. The painted panel, however, 
was folded by itself in the deposit and included 
in a wrapping cloth with the folded panel from 
another shawl, which was a different size (fig. 
15E, F). A large ball of the same type of edging 
with birds and plants was also included in the 
wrapping cloth. It appears possible that the ball 
of edging figures was removed from the missing 
panel of the painted shawl before burial, perhaps 
because refurbishment of the shaw] was already 
underway. Because the two shawl panels and 
ball of edging figures were contained in the same 
wrapping cloth, it seems probable that they were 
the work, or property, of one person. 

The figures on the painted shawl panel 
depict birds eating a variety of plants, a design 
that is present on two painted dresses. A com- 
parison of drawings of the painted figures on the 
shawl panel (fig. 17A) and the two dresses (fig. 
11A, B) suggests that the shawl panel matched 
the dress in figure 11A. If, as assumed, garments 
with the same painted designs were worn as sets 
and belonged to the same woman, she appar- 
ently contributed garments at several points 
during the preparation of the bundles for deposit 


Fig. 16. The fragmentary 
remains of a shawl (no. 25b) 
including parts of the feathered 
upper panel and the painted 
lower panel (line drawings, 
figures 15A and 17B; detail, 
color pl. 4c). The painted 
figures of birds eating small 
animals match those on dress 
no. 23, illustrated in color 
plate 4a, b and figure 11C 
128 (incomplete) x 124 cm 
Museo Antonini, Nasca. 
Photograph by Mary Frame. 
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Fig. 17. Drawings of the 
figures on three painted 
shawl panels 


A. Birds eating plants 


B. Birds eating small animals 


C. Condors eating carrion 
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(no. 37c) 


(no. 25b). 


(no. 21). 
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in the pit, as indicated by their catalogue numbers 
(no. 37c and no. 22). 

A fragment from another painted shawl 
(color pl. 14) is a warp-wise strip from the center 
of a painted panel. The irregular edges of the 
fragment, which are fairly parallel and are not 
carbonized, have the appearance of having been 
cut while folded, rather than degraded in the 
deposit. The painted figures depict condors 
eating human carrion (fig. 17C) and match a 
dress with a similar design (figs. 11D and color 
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pl. 6). The dress with the painted condors bears 
signs that it was heavily used prior to being 
buried: the fabric is softer and the painted figures 
are abraded in some areas without being 
carbonized. Perhaps this garment set was well- 
worn before the time of the deposit, and the strip 
from the shawl represents what could be 
salvaged from a damaged, but impressive, shawl. 

The shawl fragment displays most of the 
figure types that appear on the larger expanse 
of the skirt, including an occasional camelid 


and fox interspersed among the feeding condors 
and dismembered body parts. One camelid 
figure on a cut edge of the shawl fragment (fig. 
17C, top edge and color pl. 14) is shown with a 
backward-bent neck, an unnatural contortion 
that occurs in an actual deposit of sixty-four 
camelids in another part of the site, as noted 
earlier. In the painted depiction, a condor 
appears to feed on the contorted camelid, 
indicating it is already dead. 

In addition to the painted condors on the 
body of the shawl fragment, a border of condors 
is preserved on one selvedge (color pl. 14). 
Diminutive figures of condors, needle-worked 
in cross-knit looping, are sewn to the warp 
selvedge. The three-dimensional condors are 
separated by spaces but are linked together 
by a cord. It is likely that the intact shawl 
had bracket-shaped edgings (spanning one side 
and extending around the corners for a short 
distance) of closely spaced condors, because 
spaced figures of the same type are generally 
used in the intervals between the bracket ends 
of edgings on shawls. 

Like the matching dress, the shawl fragment 
appears to be less regular in pattern (figs. 11D, 
17C) than most of the figuratively painted 
garments in the deposit. The bodies and dis- 
membered body parts that the condors feed 
upon do not repeat according to a discernible 
pattern, and they fill almost as much space as the 
condors. However, the condor figures them- 
selves generally line up in horizontal rows and 
vertical columns and repeat in glide symmetry 
on both axes (aside from deviations such as the 
double-headed condor in figure 17C). The 
appearance of non-repetition is deceptive: 
underlying the disorder of the dismembered 
body parts is an ordered repetition of the 
condors. It is likely that the condors were 
painted first, at least in outline, and the carrion 
figures and fillers were painted in afterwards. 

One painted shawl from the bottom of the 
pit (no. 61b, c) presented problems because of its 
poor condition and dark colors. With patience, it 
was possible to unfold the painted shawl panel 
and its feathered mate, along with another 
densely woven panel. There were significant 
fabric losses in all pieces, but enough connected 
pieces, selvedges, and stitches remained to 
reconstruct the shawl panels (fig. 15C). The 
dimensions of the painted panel are 129 (warp 
direction) by 63 centimeters (51 by 25 inches). 
The less intact panel of the shawl, which is plain 
gray-green with peach-colored feathers, was 


likely the same size, which would make the 
shawl approximately square. Both panels have 
the open weave and tightly twisted yarns that 
characterize shawls, and the same type of edging. 
The edging resembles the tubular, cross-knit 
looped edging and woven band on another 
textile from Cahuachi." As the two panels have 
remnants of a running stitch seam that is appro- 
priately located, it is clear that they were originally 
joined together. 

The more densely woven panel in this 
group consists of two rectangles, gray-green and 
peach, that were woven on the same warp, using 
discontinuous interlocked warps. The dimen- 
sions, 74 by 45 centimeters (29 by 18 inches), do 
not certainly identify the use of the panel, 
although it could be part of a central panel for a 
dress. As it displays the same color combination 
as the feathered panel, it could be part of an 
in-process dress that would have formed a 
garment set with the shawl. 

The painted panel of the shawl has the most 
varied and interesting imagery of all the textiles 
in the deposit, but the lack of contrast between 
the black outlines and the dark green field, 
coupled with the fabric losses, make it impossible 
to see figures and patterned repetition in a 
photograph. I have drawn figures from several 
of the more intact sections from projected slides 
(fig. 18). The majority of the figures are long- 
billed birds that have webbed feet. They feed on 
marine animals such as fish and chitons, which 
fill the interspaces between figures. The web- 
footed birds have varied tails, bills, crests, and 
body or head markings. Further study will be 
needed to ascertain whether the birds are identi- 
fiable species or are formally generated variants." 
One of the winged figures appears to have the 
head and body of a fish, and might depict a flying 
fish. Some of the same figures can be seen more 
clearly on a published fragment with a white 
ground.” 

In addition to birds that feed on marine life, 
the shawl includes another marine predator: a 
killer whale. The killer whale has a backbone 
represented as a string of shell pendants 
(Spondylus) and a human arm that grasps a staff. 
Both the killer whale and a snail figure, which 
has a spiral shell for a body, combine human 
limbs and/or head with an animal body in 
conflations that are more animal-like than 
human. These figures are lightly anthropomor- 
phized, and so appear to correspond with a 
transformation stage that is closer to the animal 
end than the human end of the transformation 
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Fig. 18. Drawings of figures 
from two sections of a painted 
shawl panel (no. 61b) (line 
drawing, figure 15C). Figures 
include web-footed birds, a 
possible flying fish, and several 
anthropomorphized figures 

(a killer whale and a gastropod 
with a spiral shell). They are 
depicted as feeding on fish 
and chitons. 


=) 


continuum. This painted shawl continues the 
thematic emphasis on feeding present in the 
painted textiles of the deposit, but the birds, the 
transforming figures, and their prey clearly 
belong to the marine realm. 

Despite the variety of figures and the densely 
figured field (fig. 18), there is an underlying 
pattern system in the design field. Figures are 
arranged in seven horizontal rows and generally 
alternate in head and limb orientation by glide 
symmetry. Figures are also arranged in vertical 
columns, possibly twenty-eight, and the majority 
also alternate in orientation by glide symmetry. 
There are more deviations from regular repetition 
in this shawl than in other garments in the 
deposit, as well as more variety in figures, but the 
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symmetry pattern is still quite strong. 

The other shawls in the deposit are feathered 
(fig. 15B, G) or painted with large-scale figures 
that are selectively feathered. The two fragmen- 
tary panels that are both painted and feathered 
depict what appears to be the lower section of a 
large, angular bird with wings outspread (fig. 
15D, E). If this identification is correct, the second 
panel of both shawls must have been figured as 
well, with the upper half of the bird. 

Several of the shawls have three-dimen- 
sional edgings of birds and flowers, which are 
indicated by lines along the borders of the 
diagrams in figure 15 (B, D, E, F). Edgings, when 
complete, are bracket-shaped. In the gaps 
between the brackets, the ends of the two-panel 
shawls sometimes have a different, but related, 
type of border. Individual three-dimensional 
figures with longer spaces between them are 
sewn to the ends of the cloths (fig. 15E and color 
pl. 14). One shawl has a different type of edging 
(fig. 15C), and two shawls have no indication that 
edgings were used (fig. 15A, G). 

The direction of attached feathers indicates 
how shawls were oriented when worn. The two- 
panel shawls were worn with warps and seam 
horizontal and with the feathered panel above 
the painted panel. While clothed women are not 
depicted in ceramics that are contemporary with 
the deposit, ceramics from later phases depict 
similar types of dresses and shawls, including the 
distinctive pleats within the shoulder seam of 
dresses." Apparently, the style of dresses and 
shawls present in the Cahuachi deposit persisted 
for several centuries. 


Container Cloths 


A number of wrapping cloths, some with the 
corners knotted to secure the contents, were 
recovered. Often the knotted corners were 
detached from the rest of the cloth, and frag- 
ments of the wrapper were collected from the pit 
in different bags. All are cotton plain weave, 
sometimes with subtle stripes or checks of 
natural colors. Only one cloth has some dyed 
camelid yarns (no. 30b). It is a two-panel cloth, 
129 by 114 centimeters (51 by 45 inches), and has 
warp-wise and weft-wise stripes of red and 
green camelid yarns along the outer edges. Two 
corners of the cloth were secured by a square 
knot, but the bottom of the bundle was gone. A 
few beans and black dust were all that remained 
inside. The knotted top and upper section of 
another cloth (no.28b) survived, which contained 


the four kilos of toasted beans. It has two panels 
of brown and white striped cotton with an 
unknown length and a complete width of 138 
centimeters (54^ inches). 

One of the two large wrapping cloths that 
were used to contain the deposited garments in 
the pit is complete enough to be described (no. 
41). The two panels of firmly woven cloth with 
narrow stripes (beige and cream) have dimen- 
sions of 145 by 69 centimeters (57 by 27 inches). 
They are sewn together by overcasting the weft 
selvedges together to make an almost square 
cloth. The warp selvedges are sewn together 
with running stitch for a short distance adjacent 
to the center seam, to make a pocket-like corner. 
Two of the corners are tied together in a square 
knot. The cloth, when examined in the laboratory, 
contained only small fragments of various gar- 
ments and textile dust. Based on the collection 
procedure at the excavation site, it appears that 
objects with numbers lower than 41 were 
contained in this cloth, which includes the 
majority of dresses and shawls. 

One packet of textiles consisted of five plain- 
weave cloths that were not sewn to each other 
(no. 17a-e). The outer textile is very large, more 
than 300 by 110 centimeters (118 by 43 inches). It 
was folded in three, wrapped around the other 
four textiles, and two corners were knotted. An 
unusual feature in so large a textile is the open- 
ness of the weave and the crepelike texture. The 
second textile is even longer, more than 340 by 
80 centimeters (134 by 317^ inches), and it has the 
same texture. The third textile is in poor condi- 
tion, but measurements show an incomplete 
length of 220 by 79 centimeters (87 by 31 inches). 
Warps and wefts alternate groups of beige and 
cream yarns. The fourth textile is also checked 
with beige and cream yarns, but it is much 
shorter. The complete warp dimension is 71 
centimeters (20 inches), but only 17 centimeters 
(7 inches) of the weft dimension exists. The fifth 
textile survives as a number of fragments, none 
large enough to have a complete dimension. It is 
clear is that it also has tightly twisted yarns, an 
open weave, and a crepelike texture, like the 
other four. These textile panels do not corre- 
spond with the size, weight, and texture of 
component cloths in the constructed dresses, 
shawls, or carrying cloths in the deposit, and 
their use remains unclear. They are delicate, 
light-weight cloths that could not have with- 
stood hard use. 

Other fragments of plain cloths that are 
knotted (nos. 1a, 3b, 15, 32c, 37a, 49a) indicate 


that garments or groups of garments were some- 
times wrapped before they were placed in the 
two large bundles that were lowered into the pit. 
It was not always possible to determine which 
garment(s) or offering were associated with each 
cloth. 


An Anomalous Bundle 


One packet of clothing from near the bottom of 
the pit (no. 50a-f) contained small unfinished 
garments woven with fine, cream-colored 
threads. Parts of three little tunics with woven 
tabs at the lower edge were separated from 
several other cloths. Two were complete enough 
to measure and discern the construction features 
(fig. 19). The tunics are made from a single piece 
of cloth, 54 to 58 centimeters (21 // to 23 inches) in 
width and 100 centimeters (39 inches) in length. 
The neck slit and the tabs at the lower edge are 
woven into the cloth with discontinuous wefts. 
The tunics are folded in half at the shoulder line, 
but the side seams are not sewn. The vertical 
neck slit is tied shut on one example, and loom 
cords still extend from the sides of the tunics. 
Clearly, they are unfinished. Just as clear is that 
these baby-sized garments were woven as male 


Fig. 19. An unfinished tunic 
(no. 50b) in a size appropriate 
for a baby was wrapped up 
with several similar tunics and 
a loincloth (figure 20). The 
tunic displays construction 
features of garments for 
males. 50 (folded) x 54 cm 
Museo Antonini, Nasca. 
Photograph by Mary Frame 


Fig. 20. The loincloth (no. 50a) 
was included in a packet 

with three tunics for babies. 
This was the only packet in 
the deposit that contained 
garments that might be for 
males. 134 x 65 cm. Museo 
Antonini, Nasca. Photograph 
by Mary Frame. 


garments, with vertical warps and a vertical 
neck slit. 

In addition to the little tunics and fragments 
of smaller cloths, there was one large cloth with 
woven ties sewn to its four corners (fig. 20). This 
single-panel cloth measures 134 by 65 centime- 
ters (53 by 25% inches) and is light-weight, like 
the little tunics. The ties are 9 centimeters (3 /2 
inches) wide and up to 90 centimeters (35 inches) 
long. The ties suggest that this is a loincloth, and 
it is generally assumed that loincloths were worn 
by men. Several smaller loincloths of this type 
have been reported from Cahuachi by O'Neale," 
who called them “aprons.” If this garment was 
worn as a loincloth with ties around the waist, 
the central part would have dragged on the floor 
unless a loop of fabric was drawn up over the 
waist to make an apronlike flap. It is a puzzling 
garment, especially given the context in which it 
was found. 

This group of textiles had been placed 
inside a wrapping cloth that was closed with 
an overhand knot. The wrapping cloth has the 
same voile-like texture as the tunics, but it is too 
incomplete to estimate the size. This was the only 
bundle in the deposit that contained garments 
for males, and it stands in sharp counterpoint to 
the overwhelming number of garments that can 
be identified as women’s dresses and shawls. As 
babies and motherhood are inseparable, the 
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presence of the little tunics in this deposit might 
indicate that babies of both sexes were part of a 
female domain. However, the presence of one 
large loincloth, if that is what it is, among fifty 
garments for women presents an intriguing 
conundrum. 


Textile Tools and Processes 


A woven bag and a variety of tools, bands, cords, 
yarns, textile fragments, and possibly beads and 
pendants were among the first items to be placed 
in the lower of the two bundles recovered from 
the pit. These articles were in the excavation bags 
numbered 54 through 60, along with carbonized 
textile dust and fragments that may have sifted 
down from higher levels. One group of frag- 
ments corresponds to a woven bag that probably 
held many of the smaller items. The positions of 
balls of black cord in the fragmentary corners of 
the woven bag suggest it was a container for 
tools and the miscellaneous materials and small 
textiles. The bag is brown cotton and has a grid- 
like pattern woven with inserted supplementary 
warps and wefts that are natural white (fig. 21)." 
Details in different fragments indicate that the 
bag is constructed with warps horizontal and 
that the side seam is sewn in running stitch. 
These constructional features coincide with 
dresses and shawls (but not men’s tunics) and 
therefore suggest that this was a woman’s bag. 
The mouth of the bag may have had a draw- 
string closure, as a cord is stitch-knotted along 
the mouth edge of one fragment. 

Balls of black cordage (nos. 58b, 55b), which 
were lodged in the corners of the bag, appear to 
be made of human hair. The spin and ply (S-2Z) 
are opposite to virtually all yarns used in the gar- 
ments in the deposit, indicating that a different 
method was used to twist the thick cords. The 
cords are of a size and strength that might be 
appropriate for tying a loom to a support, 
although no weaving tools were found in the 
deposit. 

Two needle cases (nos. 56a, b), made of short 
sections of a jointed plant resembling bamboo, 
were recovered. The cases, 10.5 centimeters 
(4 inches) long and 2.3 centimeters (⁄ inches) in 
diameter, are spirally wrapped with dyed camelid 
yarns. Although there were no needles inside, 
similar cases with thorn needles are known. 
Thorn needles are sometimes pre-threaded with 
a spliced loop of thread, a preparation that 
would facilitate the many color changes needed 
in making cross-knit looped edgings. 


Two braided bands (nos. 54 and 59a) had 
been wound up in firm, sausage-shaped packets. 
Although both packets were almost completely 
carbonized, short sections showed the original 
red color and the structure clearly. The structure 
alternates sections of oblique interlacing (two- 
span floats) with sections of individual four-strand 
braids. A detail of a similar, but wider, band from 
Nasca is illustrated by Raoul d'Harcourt." The 
braided bands from Cahuachi are 2.5 centimeters 
(1 inch) wide and probably several meters in 
length. One of the preserved sections reveals 
something of how they were made. A single row 
of interlooping marks the terminal area of a 
reciprocal braiding technique. The bands were 
braided in a self-duplicating technique that 
captures thread crossings in both halves of the 
warp and proceeds toward the center, where the 
row of interlooping secures the structure. Based 
on their estimated length of 2 meters (6 / feet), it 
can be suggested that the red bands were 
tumplines. A depiction on a Nasca ceramic shows 
a woman using a tumpline to carry a load of wood 
as she leads a llama by a rope." The tumpline is 
painted with a geometric design of alternating 
diagonal lines, perhaps meant to visually convey 
the structural geometry of the braid. 

Many small items and a disordered mass of 
dyed camelid yarns (no. 59a-1) were recovered 
in the vicinity of the woven bag at the bottom of 
the pit. Among them were fragments of cross-knit 
looped edgings and a fragment of embroidery in 
double-faced running stitch (fig. 22, lower left). 
Other items may be associated with painting 
or dyeing textiles. A small chip of a blue-green 
mineral (fig. 22, top right) may have had a role 
in dyeing or painting on cloth. Small pouches of 
cloth and hide (fig. 22, upper right) may contain 
colorants. Similar hide bags, which contained 
colored powders, have been reported among the 
contents of funerary bundles excavated at the 
Necropolis site on the Paracas Peninsula." Those 
examined by Fester and Cruellas were inorganic 
compounds, and the authors suggest that they 
were used for face painting or for painting 
objects that were not fired. Given the number 
of painted textiles in the Cahuachi deposit, it 
can also be suggested that such bags may hold 
powders used in the painting of textiles. 

Also recovered from the vicinity of the 
woven bag was a strip of gray cloth, which is 
embroidered in running stitch with schematic 
birds and plants (color pl. 15). The complete 
dimensions are 73 by 23.5 centimeters (29 by 9 
inches). This type of cloth is relatively rare, but 


Fig. 21. Corner of a woven bag and a ball of black cordage (no. 58a, b). The woven bag 
may have been used to store the tools and materials for embroidering and painting textiles 
that were found nearby. Museo Antonini, Nasca. Photograph by Mary Frame 


Fig. 22. Items collected in the 
vicinity of the woven bag 
included fragments of edgings 
and embroideries, as well as 
tiny pouches of cloth and hide 
that may contain colorants 
(no. 59). Museo Antonini, 
Nasca. Photograph by 

Mary Frame 
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examples of different sizes, up to 1.8 meters (6 
feet) in length, have been reported from Cahuachi 
and the Nasca region." The embroidered strips 
do not appear to be part of larger textiles, as none 
has been found attached to other fabrics. They 
have the general appearance of preliminary 
samplers, which could have been employed as 
sources of designs on finished cloths. But they do 
not belong to the type of sampler used to record 
and copy embroidered figures, which exhibit 
carefully outlined figures without color." It is 
more likely that they were samplers used to sketch 
out and record patterning systems— particularly 
color and symmetry —that were incorporated 
into the designs of painted textiles, embroidered 
borders, and cross-knit looped edgings. 

Nasca textiles have multiple, systematic levels 
of patterning, as pointed out in the discussion of 
the painted garments. Cross-knit looped edgings 
exhibit color repetitions that can run to cycles of 
fifteen or more. Embroidered borders also have 
repetitive color sequences, generally shorter 
ones, but they are combined with symmetry 
patterns of figures in alternating orientations. 
Sketchily embroidered cloths of this type (color 
pl. 15) repeat runs of the same figure that alter- 
nate in color; other runs of figures alternate in 
color and symmetry. Similar cloths also exhibit 
sets of related figures, for example twenty or 
more different plants,” a set that could have 
provided a model for combinatorial patterns of 
plants with birds or other figures. The same 
sampler has a section in the lower left that 
appears to sketch the color pattern of a cross-knit 
looped edging of birds and, just below it, the 
color and symmetry pattern of a border embroi- 
dered with birds. 

The formal complexity of the pattern systems 
in Nasca textiles indicates that the patterns were 
worked out beforehand. A means of recording 
different types of patterns, which could then be 
copied, would have been a useful aid to the 
artists. It seems probable that these unassuming 
strips of cloth with sketchily embroidered figures 
preserved the patterns, or at least the raw attrib- 
utes of patterns, from which even complex, 
multilevel patterns on large textiles could be 
generated with fidelity and consistency. 

In the deposit, the sampler cloth was associ- 
ated with more than 100 cylindrical shell beads. 
The coarse stitches still visible in the cloth (color 
pl. 15) may indicate that it was used secondarily 
as a container in the deposit, to hold small 
precious objects such as the beads. More beads 
and stone pendants (fig. 23) were recovered just 
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below, from the very bottom of the pit, and may 
also have been held in the cloth. Eighteen stone 
beads and twenty shell beads, as well as twenty- 
one turquoise-colored pendants and nine tubular 
metal beads, were sifted from the detritus in the 
bottom of the pit. 

While it is difficult to tell exactly which of the 
items described were in the woven bag, I suspect 
that all of them may have been. They comprise a 
range of useful tools, materials, fragments, and 
models that appear to be associated primarily 
with painting and embroidering garments—a 
kind of artist's kit. The presumed kit could suggest 
that it was the women, and not the men, who 
perpetuated the imagery and pattern systems in 
the textile medium, which is where the graphic 
code has its fullest expression in the early phases 
of the Nasca style. 

The only complete textile that was lower in 
the pit than the woven bag is the shawl that 
depicts marine predators and prey (fig. 18). The 
marine shawl, the artist's kit, and the anomalous 
bundle with tunics and loincloth were among 
the earliest offerings assembled in the wrapping 
cloth that was lowered into the pit first. While 
the first bundle to be placed in the pit also con- 
tained some dresses and a shawl, the majority of 
the elaborate dresses and shawls were placed in 
the second, or upper, bundle of the deposit. 


Conclusion 


The importance of the Cahuachi deposit is 
difficult to overstate. Not only are there types 
of previously unreported garments, but also 
these garments occur in multiples that represent 
à sweeping range of variants in construction, 
embellishment, and finishes. The complete 


Fig. 23. Turquoise-colored pendants and tubular metal 
beads (no. 63) were found in the detritus at the bottom 
of the pit. Pendants are approximately 1 cm square 
Museo Antonini, Nasca. Photograph by Mary Frame 


garments present a detailed picture of women's 
clothing in an early phase of the Nasca style. 
Nasca women, who are sparsely represented (or 
identified) in the art and the archaeological 
record, have stepped into the light in clothing 
that illustrates that they had access to high-status 
materials and the right to wear potent imagery 
on their garments. Powerful predators, such as 
condors and killer whales, and richly clad trans- 
forming figures adorn the women's clothes, and 
were perhaps wrought by the women themselves. 
The most insistent imagery is avian, which is 
present in painted and embroidered figures, as 
well as in the use of feathers. The cache confirms 
the existence of a ritual domain centered on 
women and records a ritual that was quite 
possibly enacted by women. The extraordinary 
dresses and shawls, and the accompanying mate- 
rials, indicate that a re-evaluation of women's 
roles in early Nasca society is warranted. 

The choice of clothing as the medium used 
in a ritual deposition is perhaps not surprising. 
During Inca times, cloistered women known as 
aclla were dedicated to weaving fine clothes for 
ritual sacrifice, as well as for the Inca ruler and 
his family and for state cults.” Clothing was 
appropriate for sacrifice because it was so highly 
valued and redolent with significance during the 
Inca period. Quite probably, cloth and clothing 
were similarly significant and valued in earlier 
periods as well. 

A deposit from a later period indicates that 
gender is a major signifying attribute in rituals 
involving garments. Large numbers of miniature 
feathered garments with contrasting gender 
attributes have surfaced in museum collections, 
and were apparently interred together. The 
small-sized dresses and tunics have nonfunc- 
tional openings for head and arms, which are 
appropriately oriented to distinguish between 
male and female garments.” The nonfunctional 
apertures indicate they are representations of 
gendered garments, rather than garments for 
gendered figurines. For the purpose of the ritual 
deposit, fidelity to the orientation and construc- 
tion features that signal the gender of a garment 
was apparently more important than making a 
functional garment. 

It is abundantly clear that gender is central 
to the Cahuachi deposit. The overwhelming 
preponderance of women's dresses and shawls 
insists on the importance of a female domain.” 
Gender is expressed not only in the garment 
types, but also is reiterated in the horizontal 
warps and apertures, the seam allowances, the 


cut tabs, and other technical attributes that 
are opposed to those on men's garments. The 
complementary male domain is muted, almost 
absent, in the deposit. It has an actual presence in 
the baby-sized tunics and perhaps the loincloth, 
as well as an inferred presence as the comple- 
mentary opposite of the constructional attributes 
that pertain to women. 

Some aspects of the deposit resonate with 
concepts of fertility in generalized ways. The 
inclusion of beans and the probable libations that 
appear to have degraded some garments have 
parallels in the planting of seeds and the need 
for water in the desert environment. The empha- 
sis on the blue-green color range, which is present 
in dresses, shawls, and pendants, may be another, 
oblique reference to life-promoting waters. 
Given the Andean propensity to feminize the 
earth and its fruits, the ritual of burying the 
women's garments may have been motivated by 
the desire to promote agricultural success. As 
women are propagators and nurturers of new 
life, the burial of women's clothes could have 
had a special power as a supplication for the 
fertility of the earth. In the broadest terms, the 
burial of the garments might be seen as an act of 
symbolically feeding the earth with fecund 
objects, in the belief that the earth would be 
induced to reciprocate and feed the people. 

The specific garments and offerings in the 
deposit also reflect a web of social relationships 
among the makers that may have been a signifi- 
cant aspect of the ritual. The deposit contained 
high status garments and sets of garments that 
are lavishly embellished with feathers, painting, 
and embroidery. It also included plain garments, 
unfinished garments, and remodeled garments. 
The clothes appear to have derived from women 
of different stations in life or women who had 
different social roles or responsibilities. Certainly 
they belonged to women and girls of different 
ages, as indicated by the different sizes. The 
processes of making and remodeling garments 
are evident, and they evoke another set of social 
relationships. Weavers do not work alone in the 
Andes— they participate in ayni relationships of 
reciprocal help, for instance, in the preparation 
of warps prior to weaving. Mother and daughter 
relationships are evoked in the remade and 
remodeled dresses. The inclusion of the woven 
bag containing tools and materials suggests that 
the processes of making cloth, and the attendant 
relationships, are integrated in the symbolic 
expression of the buried garments. The sheer 
quantity and the quality of the cloth —more than 
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Fig. 24. Large painted panels, 
densely covered with early 
Nasca-style figures, are 

likely to be skirt panels 

from women's dresses 

The schematic figures in this 
composition, shown with a 
human body and the head 

of a tuber (?), hold different 
plants in their hands that are 
similar to the plants depicted 
on several dresses from 

the Cahuachi deposit. 82 x 
158.5 cm. The Textile Museum 
1964.31.2, museum purchase 


half the amount in "the great cloth burial" report- 
ed by Phipps (1997) and much more finely made, 
dyed, and embellished —indicate the scale of 
labor involved in the deposit, and suggest the 
scope of community relationships. The imagery 
on the painted dresses hints at an integration of 
ecological zones and even of a mythic domain. 
Birds of the field, desert, hills, and shore are 
distinguished by what they consume, and they 
are interconnected with transforming figures 
that sometimes feed on the same products. 
Perhaps those who made the garments and 
participated in the ritual of burying them at 
Cahuachi experienced an affirmation of the 
social and natural order through the enactment 
of social and ritual relationships. 

In addition to what can be gleaned about 
the ritual surrounding the deposit, the cache of 
women's garments provides base-line informa- 
tion that can contribute to other types of studies. 
The garments usefully expand the technical com- 
pendium in areas such as feather attachment. 
Certain technical features in dresses, such as the 
horizontal border on the bodice flounce or the 
pleats within the shoulder seam, can be used to 
identify representations of women in all media 
with greater security. These and other technical 
features can be used to identify traces of 
women's garments among archaeological 
fragments. Something as simple as a running 


stitch seam and seam allowance can now be used 
to identify a woman's garment among Nasca 
textiles. Edge treatments, such as tabs cut into a 
weft selvedge and reinforced by stitching, are 
also useful for recognizing women's garments 
because similar tabs on men's tunics are woven in 
with discontinuous wefts along warp selvedges. 
Large painted panels, formerly thought to be 
hangings can now be recognized as the skirts of 
women's dresses (fig. 24). 

The deposit extends the number of extant 
painted textiles significantly and holds promise 
for advances in studies of imagery and pattern- 
ing in the early Nasca style. Many of the motifs 
that are represented singly or in small groups on 
ceramics are shown in thematic and patterned 
contexts on the painted clothes. With the 
enlargement of the sample of painted cloths, it 
becomes more possible to approach themes, 
pervasive metaphors, and indigenous tax- 
onomies in Nasca art. Themes of feeding and 
transformation emerge, as well as taxonomic 
distinctions between ecological zones. Feeding, 
on a metaphorical plane, appears to interconnect 
plants, animals, humans, and ancestor figures. 
The emphasis on feeding may obliquely reflect a 
larger vision of the cosmos. Catherine J. Allen 
(1982) describes the model of the "circulatory 
universe" in a contemporary Andean community, 
where the ritual circulation of food to the dead 
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ancestors, as well as to the living, makes the flow 
and circularity of the cosmos tangible. 

In addition to the imagery, the complexity 
of patterned repetitions on the painted textiles 
indicates that a well-developed graphic code is 
operating. The presence of a sampler, with 
sketches of color and symmetry patterns and sets 
of plant motifs, indicates that the makers had 
developed a systematic approach to the genera- 
tion of patterns on textiles, and a means for 
recording the patterns. The richness of the Nasca 
graphic code, both the imagery and the formal 
patterns, can now be investigated from different 
viewpoints with the enlarged sample of painted 
textiles and the identification of a pattern sampler. 

Finally, the large collection of textiles from the 
Cahuachi deposit can contribute to questions of 
chronology. All the garments were interred at the 
same moment, and they provide an associated 
corpus of data that can be consulted as refine- 
ments to the seriation of the early phases of 
the Nasca style are made. The careful collection 
of the material at the excavation pit by the 
archaeological team of Proyecto Nasca and the 
recording and conservation of materials at the 
Centro Italiano Studi e Ricerche Archeologiche 
Precolombiane/Museo Antonini in Nasca ensure 
that a range of studies can proceed in the future. 
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2. Strong 1957, pp. 14-16. 

3. Phipps 1997, pp. 116-17. 
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5. Silverman 1993, pp. 28, 50-51, 166-67. 


6. Carmichael 1988, pp. 482-83; Proulx 1989, pp. 
73-78; Verano 1995, pp. 210-12; Orefici 1999, pp. 
103-4; Orefici and Drusini 2003, pp. 119-23, 240-46. 


7. Baraybar 1987; Proulx 1989. 


8. Orefici 1999, pp. 102-3; Orefici and Drusini 
2003, fig. 27. 


9. Frame 2001. 

10. Orefici 1999, pp. 101-4, fig. 99. 
11. Sawyer 1961, 1966. 

12. Phipps 1997, p. 119. 

13. Orefici 1999, p. 99, fig. 91. 


14. Information on the context is derived from 
Orefici ms. and conversations with project members. 


15. In the seriation of Nasca phases in general use, 
the deposit appears to coincide best with Nasca 3. 
The seriation, pioneered by Lawrence Dawson, is 
based on style features and shapes of ceramics. 
Attempts to apply the style features to textiles with 
grave associations have revealed anomalies in the 
early phases (Frame 2001, pp. 88-89 and notes 23, 
24). Therefore, the attribution of the deposit to 
phase 3 of the Nasca style must be provisional. 
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16. Nadeshna Molina Morote and I, and to a lesser 
extent, Maria Bastiand, assisted Giuseppe Orefici in 
opening the packets at different time periods 
between 1998 and October 2000. Although I have 
examined all the textiles in the deposit, I have the 
most complete information on the 42 packets opened 
in my presence. 


17. Luigi Piacenza, the ethnobotanist with Proyecto 
Nasca, identified the beans and noted that they had 
been toasted. The beans had been separated from the 
garment before I examined it. As the garment was still 
folded and had loose beans and carbonized cloth on 
one side of the packet, along with the upper section 
and knotted corners of a carrying cloth, I assume 
that the bundle of beans was placed on top of the gar- 
ment packet. 


18. Tello and Mejía 1979, pp. 489-92. 
19. Frame 1995; Frame 2001. 

20. Harris 1982. 

21. Bird 1954, p. 70. 

22. Frame ms. figs. 18a-d, 19a-f. 


23. Rowe (1991, fig. 20) illustrates Nasca ceramics 
(phases 4 and 7) depicting women wearing dresses 
fastened at the shoulders with triangular-headed 
dress pins commonly referred to as tupu. This style of 
dress and shoulder fastening is not present among 
the dresses in the Cahuachi deposit. However, depic- 
tions of figures wearing short dresses on the embroi- 
dered textiles from the Necropolis funerary bundles 
on the Paracas Peninsula appear to have paired pins 
at each shoulder (Frame ms., fig. 19a-e). 


24. Uhle 1903, fig. 94; Bruce 1976, pp. 189-90; 
Kajitani 1982, fig. 101; Prümers 1998; Pulini 1999, figs. 
13, 14; Rowe 2003. 


25. Desrosiers 1992. For exceptions to Desrosiers's 
generalization, see Ulloa (1981, p. 112), Clark (1990, pp. 
129-30), and Dransart (1999, pp. 130-37). 


26. Frame ms., figs. 18a-d, 19a-f. 
27. Rowe 2003, p. 106. 
28. King 1965; O'Neale 1937; Yacovleff 1933. 


29. Frame 1999, láminas 4, 19; Sawyer 1979, figs. 
14-16. 


30. Sawyer 1979, fig. 26. 
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31. Sawyer 1979, fig. 10; O’Neale and Kroeber 1930, 
plate 7b. 


32. I discussed symmetry as an attribute of the 
graphic code in relation to Nasca-style embroidered 
borders (Frame 2004). I demonstrated that various 
classes of animals in the embroidered textiles are dis- 
tinguished from one another through a combination 
of internal symmetry, symmetrical repetition, view- 
point, and orientation, which appears to convey how 
animals move and where they live. I concluded that 
the symmetry of figures and their symmetrical 
repetition contribute to taxonomical distinctions in 
the graphic code. 


33. For example, Proulx 1989, fig. 1. 


34. Lavalle 1986, inside cover; Sawyer 1979, 
fig. 13. 


35. Sawyer 1979, figs. 6-8. 
36. Frame 2001. 


37. Another slight indication that nos. 3 and 5 may 
be unfinished dresses of the central panel type is their 
proximity to one that certainly is this type (no. 4a). 


38. Sawyer 1979. 


39, O'Neale and Kroeber 1930; O'Neale 1934; 
O'Neale 1937; Ubbelohde-Doering 1952; Disselhoff 
1969; Phipps 1989; Silverman 1993; Haeberli 2002. 


40. Shawls and dresses were apparently worn as 
sets in the late pre-Hispanic period on the South 
Coast as well, as indicated by a large cache of minia- 
ture garments recently published by Rowe (2003). 
The idea of wearing dresses and shawls as sets is 
graphically conveyed by the sewing of the tiny 
shawls to the upper back of the little dresses. 


41. O'Neale 1937, plate LXIVa. 


42. Some birds on Nasca textiles, such as condors 
and hummingbirds, appear to be identifiable species. 
Other compositions with birds appear to generate 
variants through formal combinations of tail type, 
eye marking, and other features, as in the dresses that 
depict birds eating small animals (fig. 11C). 


43. Lavalle and Lang 1979, pp. 76-77. 
44. Rickenbach 1999, figs. 115, 124, 136. 
45. O'Neale 1937, plate XXXIV and p. 91. 


46. A Cahuachi textile with a similar structure is 
diagrammed in O'Neale (1937, plate XLVII). 


47. Harcourt 1962, plate 60c. 


48. Purin 1990, p. 119, cat. no. 149. 

49. Fester and Cruellas 1934. 

50. Ubbelohde-Doering 1967, pp. 143, 186-87. 
51. Sawyer 1997, pp. 54-77. 

52. Ubbelohde-Doering 1967, pp. 186-87. 

53. Cobo 1990 [1653], pp. 172-74. 


54. lidentified and discussed the gender attributes 
of the miniature feathered garments in a joint essay on 
the deposit (Rowe, Frame, Conklin, and Cook 1996). 


55. Alarge cache of miniature garments for women 
from the South Coast during the late pre-Hispanic 
period, has recently been described (Rowe 2003). 
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Plate 1. Detail of a 
dress bodice (no. 2) 
with unusually well 
preserved feathers (dark 
green, blue, and white) 
The folded layer of fabri 
over the bodice is edged 
with an embroidered 
band depicting birds 
and is flanked by looped 
tabs and a fringe band 
Height as shown: 50 cm 
Museo Antonini, Nasca 
Photograph by 

Mary Frame 


Plate 2. Dresses are more densely feathered on the side without the vertical pleat, which i 
116 x 93 cm. (b) Detail of the wrong 
Museo Antonini, Nasca. Photograp 


; presumed to be the front side. (a) Feathered dress (no. 32a) 
de of a feathered shaw! panel (no. 25b), showing the knotted cotton ties used to attach feathers 
s by Mary Frame 


; individually 
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Plate 3, The 


lower section of a dress (no. 10) displays large-scale, painted figures of serpents and faces. The painted figures were 
tions of the skirt (a), and not in others (b). Museo Antonini, Nasca 


selectively feathered, following the painted outlines in some 


Photographs by Mary Frame 
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Plate 4. Birds feeding on small animals are depicted on the painted skirt of a dress (no. 23). The original width of the dress is indicated by the upper 
edge of the dark blue bodice, not the skirt, where the vertical pleat had been opened out during preliminary conservation. (a) Full view. Upper bodice 
126 x 107 cm; width of skirt without pleat: 170 cm. (b) Detail. (Line drawing, figure 11C). Museo Antonini, Nasca. Photographs by Mary Frame 

Plate 4c. Birds feeding on small animals are depicted on a shawl 25B, similar to that of the dress (no. 23) shown in (a) and (b). (Full view, figure 16 
Line drawing, figure 17B). Museo Antonini, Nasca. Photograph by Mary Frame 
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Plate 5. Birds feeding on plants are depicted on a fragmentary dress with a painted skirt (no. 45). The dress lacked a vertical seam when placed 
in the deposit. (a) Full view. 87 (incomplete) x 326 cm. (b) Detail. (Line drawing, figure 11B). Museo Antonini, Nasca. Photographs by Mary Frame 
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Plate 6. Detail of painted skirt (no. 24/26) 
depicting condors eating human carrion (line 
drawing, figure 11D). Museo Antonini, Nasca 
Photograph by Mary Frame 


Plate 7. Detail of the feathered bodice and fragmentary 
painted skirt of a dress (no. 35/38). Birds with speckled 
bodies are depicted (line drawing, figure 12A). Museo 
Antonini, Nasca. Photograph by Mary Frame 
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figure 12B). The tubular fragment has a vertical 


painted fragment 1) Full view. 72 (incomplete) 


Nasca 


f t ) i amer 1 r 

I 4 1 r t i ort 

Jur ra J € ( The detached 

t t ill blue-black and fairly 
nple M \ntor Nasca grapt 
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Plate 10a. Central pane 
type of dress (no. 20) 


The dress is constructed 


from many rectangular 
fabrics and bands, and 
embellished with feather: 
(line drawing, fig. 14c, d) 
124 x 114 cm. Muse 
Antonini, Nasca 
Photograph by 


Mary Frame 


Plate 10b. Detail of the bodice 
flounce on a central panel 
type of dress (no. 20). Areas 

ff differently colored feathers 
are outlined with running stitch 
and an embroidered border 
and a fringe band are sewn to 
the lower edge of the bodice 
flounce. M ) Antonini 
Nasca. Photograph by 

Mary Frame 
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A child-sized dress (no 


Plate 12 
9e), shown before it was extended 
to its full width. The dress is remade 
from a single width of painted and 
feathered fabric and has a separate 
piece of feathered fabric added 
below the neck opening. 76 x 83 
cm. Museo Antonini, Nasca 
Photograph by Mary Frame 


anel dress 


Plate 11. Fragment from a central [ 
with a painted and feathered design of a 
checkerboard in the mid-section (no. 27b) 
83 x 53 cm. Museo Antonini, Nasca 
Photograph by Mary Frame 
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Plate 13. Painted shawl panel (no. 37c), with a 
three-dimensional edging of birds and flowers 
(Line drawings, figures 15F and 17A). (a) Full 
view. 69 x 133 (warp direction) cm, including 
edging. (b) Detail. The painted imagery matches 
the imagery on dress no. 22, (line drawing, figure 
11A). Museo Antonini, Nasca. Photographs by 
Mary Frame 
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Plate 14. Detail of a 
fragment from the 
painted panel (no. 21) 
of a shawl, depicting 
condors feeding on 
human carrion (line 
drawing, figure 17C) 
An edging of three 
dimensional condors 
is sewn along the 
selvedge. The painted 
imagery matches dress 
no. 26, illustrated in 
figure 11D and color 
plate 6. Mus 

Antonini, Nasca 
Photograph by 

Mary Frame 


Plate 15. Detail of an embroidered cloth with schematically embroidered birds and plants in 
different colors (no. 57). TI » opears to be a sampler for rding patterns of alternation 
used in the de o Antonini, N a. Photograph by Mary Frame 
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